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This picture is the Frontispiece to an interesting 
little book, published by the Mass. Sabbath School 
Society, and called ‘‘ Mary’s Home.” It is a true 
account of a little girl who lived in Boston. She was 
only four years old when she died, but her example 
might put to shame many older children. She was 
obedient to her parents, affectionate and kind to her 
school fellows, and she never told a lie. When she 
did wrong, she was sorry for it. The following 
chapter from the book explains the picture. 


LITTLE MARY’S REPENTANCE, 

Repentance is to be sorry when we have done 
wrong, and not do so again. Some children are 
very sorry that they have done wrong, when they 
find that they must be punished; but they do not 
seem to be troubled about having done wrong, 
because it is wrong, nor because they have displeased 
God and their parents. But, when little Mary had 
done wrong, and was told of it, her heart was 
grieved because she had done wrong; and she did 
not seem so anxious about being punished, as she 
did to be forgiven; and she was never known to 
do the same thing again, after having been once 
corrected or reproved for it; though she was so 
obedient and well behaved, that she hardly ever 
had to be corrected for any thing. And generally, 
when she had done amiss, it was only necessary 
to tell her it was wrong, and give her time to think 
about it, and she would be very sorry. 

One morning Mary and her little brother Fred- 
erick, two yerrs older than herself, took her fa- 
ther’s spectacles from the table and bent the 
frame, so as to make them look, as she said, like 
the masts of a ship, which her brother had told 
her about. When her father saw what she had 
been doing, he told her he must punish her, so 
that she might remember not to do so again. _Lit- 
tle Mary hung her head, looked very much griev- 
ed, and immediately stepped up to her father and 
said, ‘‘ Father, I did not know it would hurt 
them. Will you forgive me this time? I will 
never do so again.”” His attention was called to 
something else for a moment; when, with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she said very earnest- 
ly, ‘* Father! Father! do try me once more!” 





When he told her that he would forgive her, she 
was very glad, and opened her arms, and, with a 
countenance full of love and gratitude, threw them 
round his neck, and embraced him in the most af- 
fectionate manner. After this, the glasses were 
very often left in her way, and she was never 
known to touch them afterwards. This was repen- 
tance exercised towards her parents. Little Mary 
was very sorry that she had done wrong, and dis- 
pleased her father; when «#forgae her she felt 
happy, and her heart was full of love to him; and 
she never did the same thing again. So you must 
feel about your sins towards God. You must be 
sorry because you have done wrong and displeas- 
ed him. When he forgives you, then you will 
fee] happy, and like little Mary, your heart will 
flow out to him in love and gratitude. 
this is sincere, you will not willingly sin against 
him again; and if you are overtaken in sin, it will 
grieve you very much. 

But, after Mary’s father had forgiven her, he 
called her brother to account for what he had 
done, in bending the spectacles. Then little 
Mary stepped in between her father and her broth- 
er, and, with an imploring look, pleaded very ear- 
nestly with her father that he would forgive her 
brother also; and when her father consented, she 
was overjoyed, and her heart was filled with 
gratitude. 

Did you ever hear or read of any thing like 
this? Jesus, the Son of God, has stepped in be- 
tween us and God. He pleads with God to for- 
give all who are truly sorry for theirsins. Mary’s 
father forgave her brother for her sake; and now 
God will forgive those who truly repent, for the 
sake of his Son Jesus Christ. 

But, if we repent of our sins, and receive par- 
don from God, we shall be very anxious to have 
others pardoned, too; and as Mary pleaded with 
her father to forgive her brother, so must we pray 
for sinners, with whom God is angry every day, 
that he would give them repentance and pardon, 
for the sake of his Son Jesus Christ. To pray 
for others, is called Inrercession. When Mary 
plead with her father to forgive her brother, she 
interceded for him. When we pray to God for 
others, we intercede for them. And Jesus Christ 
sits on the right hand of God the Father, in heav- 
en, to intercede for all that believe in him. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
FAIRCHILD’S PILGRIMAGE. 

It is recorded by Mr. Bunyan, in his Pilgrim’s 
Progress, that when Christian and Hopeful had 
escaped from the hands of giant Despair, they set 
up a pillar and engraved thereon a sentence to 
warn these who should come after of the danger 
from which they had been delivered. Jn imitation 
of this good example, and as a word in season to 
your young readers, many of whom I hope are 
pilgrims to Mount Zion, I send you a leaf from a 
Pilgrim’s Progress which John Bunyan never 
wrote, containing the story of 

Giant Sulks, of Pouting Castle. 

Now I saw in my dream that when Fairchild 
had passed through this pleasant valley, in which 
the scent of fragrant flowers and the singing of 
birds had cheered him on his journey, he came to 
a road as different from that in which he had trav- 
elled with so much ease to himself, as light is from 
darkness. It was an exceeding rough and dreary 
road, being full of rocks, loose stones and sand 
pits, which in times past had caused many to 
stumble and fall, never to rise again. Nor were 


But, if 





there any trees to shelter the wayworn pilgrim 
from the heat of the sun, nor sweet flowers, nor 
tuneful birds to gladden his weary spirit. The 
name of the place is Self-denial. It is indeed 
solitary and desolate to look upon, but I have 
heard them say who have travelled there, that 
they have had great comfort and refreshment 
therein; yea, in no part of their pilgrimage have 
they enjoyed more of God’s gracious presence. 

So when Fairchild came to this barren spot, he 
was put to a stand, and wist not what todo. And 
as he had just been walking on ground soft and 
yielding to his feet, he liked the less to encounter 
the wild and dreary tract before him. Now while 
he stood musing, there came along a smooth and 
pleasant bypath, which led into the road at the spot 
where he was standing, one whose name was 
Self-will, who thus questtioned him: 

Self.—Who art thou, and what dost thou here? 

Fair.—My name is Fairchild, and I have come 
thus far on pilgrimage to Mount Zion. And now 
I stand in doubt whether to turn aside into the 
smooth path through which you came to meet me, 
orto go on in the rough one, for which, if the 
truth must be told, I have littlé liking. 

Then said the man unto him, ‘‘ It isa mercy, 
my son, that I have met with thee ere thou hadst 
entered on that gloomy and dangerous road which 
has proved the destruction of so many. Where- 
fore, be ruled by me and choose the other, which, 
as you may see, is inviting to the tired wayfarer. 

Then answered Fairchild, ‘‘ Yea, it is pleasant 
to the eyes; but what if it lead me out of the 
right way? 

‘* That is not likely,” returned Self-will; ‘‘ for 
you may see, by the footprints ‘therein, that it is 
much trodden of pilgrims. Moreover, I will be 
thy guide.” 

Then Fairchild, forgetting the caution which 
the Interpreter gave him at the outset of his jour- 
ney, to wit, ‘‘ there is a way which seemeth right 
unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death,” turned aside from the straight path, to 
follow his guide into Wilful Way, for so was the 
bypath called. But, as the Scripture saith, ‘‘ the 
way of transgressors is hard;” so I saw it hap- 
pened to the young pilgrim. For though he at 
first trod lightly, and with bold and nimble steps, 
in a short time, as the way led first through a 
thicket and then through a bog, he became so 
tired that he could scarcely drag one foot after 
the other. Yet his guide had no pity on his youth 
and weakness, but strode onwards without slack- 
ening his pace, so that his follower had much ado 
to keep up with him. Nor when he sank into the 
mire, would Self-will so much as lend a helping 
hand to set himon firm ground. Moreover, it be- 
gan to grow dark, and the face of the heavens was 
veiled in clouds, so that when the poor youth lift- 
ed up his foot, he knew not where he should set 
it down again. Thus they went on, for a time, 
until they came to a gate in a high wall surround- 
ing a castle. Through this gate they entered, and 


then through a door into the castle itself. And no 


sooner had they passed the threshold than the 
door through which they entered was shut with a 
loud noise, and Fairchild, turning to discover the 
éause thereof, lost sight of his companion and saw 
him no more. : 

And now was the poor lad in an evil plight; for, 
by reason of the darkness and his ignorance of 
the place, he knew not which way to turn. Where- 
fore, he lifted up his voice and wept, and began 
to call upon his false guide for help. But he call- 
ed in vain. After he had, remained some time, 
deploring his ill fortune, he beheld coming towards 
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him, through a long and vaulted passage, one 
bearing a torch in his hand. And he that carried 
the light was fearful to look upon. He was of the 
race of the giants, and his name was Sulks. His 
lips were thrust out beyond the tip of his nose; his 
forehead was gathered into wrinkles; and from 
beneath his eyebrows, which were bent into a ma- 
lignant scowl, his eyes peered out like two living 
coals of fire. His hands, also, were like the 
claws of an eagle, and his voice like the growling 
of a bear. Upon coming up to Fairchild he thus 
spake to him; ‘‘ How camest thou hither?” 

But Fairchild, being smitten with great fear at 
the sight of the giant, returned him no answer to 
his question, but fell down at his feet, saying, ‘‘O, 
Sir, do me no harm, I pray you.” 

Then Sulks gave him a lowering look, and said, 
‘* Art thou not one of those fools who go on pil- 
grimage they know not whither, and are content 
to peril their lives for they know not what? But 
I will put a stop to thy labors and thy folly, for 
since thou hast found thy way into Pouting castle, 
thou shalt never go forth again; here thy journey 
and thy life shall end.”” With that he seized him 
in his claws, as a lion would seize a kid, and bore 
him away and cast him into the castle dungeon, 
which is called Evil conscience, and drew the bolts 
upon him. In this noisome prison-house the poor 
boy lay all night and the next day, with nothing to 
eat, and no drink but his tears. 

On the morning of the second day the giant 
visits him and proposes terms on which his life 
should be spared; which were, that he should be 
his bond slave and do his bidding as long as life 
should last. To this proposal Fairchild made an- 
swer, ‘‘O giant Sulks, how can I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God?” To this the 
giant replied, with a fierce scowl, ‘‘ Thy blood be 
upon thine own head;”’ and with that touched him 
about the region of the heart with a staff which he 
carried in his hand, and, turning his back, left 
him to hia fate. 

But it was lamentable to behold the change 
which the touch of his enemy wrought in the per- 
son of the young pilgrim. The winning kindness 
which before appeared in his countenance was 
chased away by a dark frown that settled upon it. 
His eyes ylared with hate; his features were 
twisted into a look of scornful defiance; his lips 
were thrust out, and, in short, he looked more 
like a child of giant Sulks, than. a son of Christian 
parents, Nor was this all. His shoulders were 
drawn up till they nearly touched his ears; one 
finger was put into his mouth, and if any one ap- 
proached him or spoke to him, his whole frame 
was rocked to and fro with a convulsive motion as 
though he wished to shake himself out of his skin. 
Then again, he would stand up in one corner of 
his dungeon moping in silence for the half hour 
together; and when compelled to speak, his speech 
was like the bark of asnarling cur. Indeed, such 
a change had the potent charm of the giant made 
in him, that his own mother would not have known 
him, or would have been ashamed to own him. 

In this sad state he lay for the space ef three 
days, bemoaning his hard lot. But God saw him 
and had pity on him, and thus was deliverance 
brought about. 

On the evening of the third day, when the 
cruelty of his tormentor had nearly driven him to 
frenzy, he bethought him of the kind promise in 
the best of books, which says, ‘* Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, he shall sustain thee; he shall 
never suffer the righteous to be moved.” In the 
faith of this promise he bowed down in prayer, 
confessing his sinful departure from the right way, 
and besought the Lord to deliver his soul from the 
power of his adversary. And I sawin my dream, 
that, as he arose.from his knees, a shining one 
stood near him, with a countenance in which pity 
was so mingled with love, that it was ravishing to 
behold. And as Fairchild stood in a maze, 


gazing upen the stranger, the latter thus address- 
ed him: 


**Be not afraid, my child, I will do thee no 


to deliver thee out of the hands of the giant. But 

thou must promise me to be obedient unto my 

counsel.” 

And Fairchild answered, ‘‘ Sir, I will do any- 
thing which I may in good conscience, to escape 
from my cruel foe; and you look so kindly, that I 
think you cannot find it in your heart to do me 
any harm.” 

Then Good Humor smiled on the boy, and giv- 
ing him a cup, bade him drink what was therein. 
Now the cup contained an exceeding bitter por- 
tion, made of the leaves of Mortification, (a tree 
which grows on the borders of the Valley of Hu- 
miliation,) steeped in tears of Repentance. The 
medicine, though nauseous to the taste, is a sov- 
ereign remedy for a proud lgok, a haughty mind, 
a scornful eye, and other such diseases which 
sometimes seize even upon pilgrims. So the boy 
took the cup, yet with many a wry face, and 
drained it to Whe dregs. This done, the shining 
one moved towards the door of the dungeon, and 
bade him follow. And as they went forth, it was 
wonderful to see the doors and gates of Pouting 
castle open to them of their own accord. Nor did 
they meet with any hindrance, for though giant 
Sulks stood at the outer gate, ready to oppose 
them, no sooner did he set his eyes on the face of 
Fairchild’s guide, than he fled away with a dismal 
howl and hid himself in the innermost part of his 
den. Thus they went on until they came into the 
highway at the spot where the young pilgrim first 
met with Self-will. And here the shining one 
kissed his young companion, and having bid him 
God speed, left him to pursue his pilgrimage. 

Now was Fairchild desirous of setting up some 
memorial of the danger which he had escaped, as 
a warning to others who might pass that way. 
And while he pondered how he might do this, he 
beheld on a rising ground by the way side, a tab- 
let, and over the top thereof was written the 
Youru’s Companion, which some good Samaritan 
had placed there for the use and benefit of young 
pilgrims. Wherefore Fairchild stepped up. and 
wrote thereon these words: 

When Self-will would persuade, give thou no heed 

Unto his lying lips, lest he should lead 

Thine inexperienced footsteps far astray, 

From Self-denial’s path, through Wilful Way, 

Unto the den wherein the giant skulks, 

Whose castle ’s Pourrne, and whose name is Sucks. 
So he went on his way rejoicing. . 
And I think, that you and I should rejoice with 

him, could we but be assured that Fairchild’s 

warning would have an effect as good as the sen- 
tence had, which Christian and Hopeful erected to 
warn travellers from the grounds of Giant Des- 
pair; of which sentence Mr. Bunyan says, ‘‘Many, 
therefore, that followed after read what was writ- 
ten, and escaped the danger.” Yourn’s FRIEnp. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
A TRUE STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


I know two little boys, the youngest of whom is 
a year and a half old and the other nearly four. 
The oldest calls himself Tate and his little broth- 
er By. I cannot tell you how they look and act, 
better than by letting you read a part of a letter 
written by their mother last summer, in which’she 
destribes them. So here it is. ‘‘T. she says, is 
a healthy, rosy cheeked boy, full of hissport. He 
has a cart to transport his stones in, and a hoe 
which you would laugh to see, with which he 
works in the garden, hoeing up sometimes weeds 
and plants tegether. B. is a delicate looking little 
fellow, with his hair curling over at the ends, 
creeping from room to room as fast as he can go. 

Twice, the oldest of these boys came very near 
losing his life. Once when quite young his pa- 
rents both went to church on the Sabbath and left 
him with a girl who lived in the family, and loved 
him very much. While they were gone she be- 
came deranged, that is she lost her reason, and 
was greatly tempted to kill him. Her intention 





hurt. 


My name is Good Humor, and I am sent’ was, as she has often declared, to burn up his 











=\tle brother. 


body in the stove. She actually took a club of 
wood and approached to take his life; but he, re- 
garding her as his friend, put out his little hands 
and looking up in her face smiled so sweetly, that, 
to use her own language, she could not kill him. 

At another time when he lived by the sea-shore 
he ran down to the water to play. There he saw 
large boys jump onto a floating raft, and after 
they left he got onto it, and the tide soon came u 
so that he could not get to the land. After he 
had been there some time, a kind boy saw him all 
wet and frightened, so he waded in and took him 
from the, dangerous place and carried him home. 
His mother was glad to see him as you may sup- 
pose, and felt thankful to God that he was not 
drowned. 

Last Autumn the parents of these boys removed 
with them into the country. They lived in a white 
house surrounded with tall maple trees, situated in 
the valley of the Hoosack, and not far from the 
foot of ‘* Saddle-Ball ” mountain. The boys saw 
a thousand things that pleased them on the way, 
and seemed more than satisfied with the green 
door yard in which they were permitted to play. 
They did not however enjoy their sports together 
but a short time, before their mother was taken 
sick with the fever. Every morning as soon as 
he was dressed, T. would go to his sick mother’s 
bed and kiss her once and receive her kiss in re- 
turn, till she became so low that she did not no- 
tice him. It was not because she did not love her 
children, for when she was about to go and leave 
them, she said, ‘‘O! what will become of these 
darling boys?” And then she prayed for them as 
long as she could speak—that God would take 
care of them. After this she died. And the next 
morning when: T. went to kiss her, he said she 
was cold, and asked if pa would not make up some 
fire to warm her. But this would have done no 
good, because her spirit had departed. So her 
body was deposited in the church yard by the side 
of a chesnut grove, and soon the snows drifted 
across her grave so deep that only the tallest 
branches of the wild rose bush that overshadowed 
it could be seen. 

Little B. was now taken from his brother and 
carried far away to live with his grandma. He 
was so young that he could speak only one word, 
and that he repeated almost continually day after 
day. It was ma, ma, ma, ma. T. was placed in 
a family of strangers with parents who had recent- 
ly lost a son and who treat him kindly; but he has 
not yet forgotten his mother or his brother, for 
when taken recently to the room, where the furni- 
ture reminded him of by gone days, he asked, 
pointing to the bed, if that was not the one that 
his ma slept on when she was sick, and said he 
wanted to stay there all night, sothat B might 
come home. Indeed he often cries to see his lit- 
And he has the promise that when 
warm weather comes he shall go and visit him. 

Now I have written this, that all children who 
read it may be kind to their brothers and sisters 
as well as love and obey their parents; for they 
do not know how soon they will be separated from 
them, and how sad they will feel then. 











| NATURAL HISTORY. 





BENEVOLENCE IN BIRDS. 

While residing in Lancaster a few years since, 
we were located near the river which runs through 
the town, whose banks and intervals are ornament- 
ed with numerous fine elms and other trees, which 
add much to the beauty of this pleasant village. 
In these trees the birds congregate in great num- 
bers and rear their young. <A gigantic elm, the 
admiration of travellers and the pride of the vil- 
lage, threw out its wide spreading branches over 
the cottage in which we dwelt, and while it shield- 
ed us from the scorching sun, afforded in its am- 
ple head, (a forest almost in itself,) a secure re- 
treat for a great variety of birds, whose movements 
afforded much amusement for the family. Among 





these birds were a pair of crow black-birds, who 
had selected the fork of a partly decayed limb very 
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highfin the tree, as a place to build their nest and 
rear their young. Having in my juvenile days 
some prejudice against this bird, as I was taught, 
that with the crow it would dig up the newly 
sprouted corn, and commit sundry other depreda- 
tions, I therefore viewed them with a suspicious 
eye as I saw them in company from day to day 
upon my newly planted grounds, busily engaged 
in helping themselves to what they liked best. 1 
satisfied myself soon, however, that they had been 
vilely slandered, and that they were friends and 
not enemies; it was evident that they were clear- 
ing my grounds of grubs and worms at a great 
rate. They soon found that I was no enemy to 
them, and consequently became quite tame and 
familiar, following the plough or harrow with near- 
ly as much confidence as the domestic fowls. It 
appeared that there was a good state of feeling 
among the numerous tribes that inhabited the 
tree, consisting as they did of so many families, 
embracing the robin, blue-bird, sparrow, golden 
robin, and a variety of others, and things seemed 
to prosper among them and go on well, until the 
night before old fashioned ‘“‘ ’lection,” (a fatal day 
to the feathered tribe;) during that night there 
was a very high wind; early in the morning I was 
awakened by an unusual clamor among the birds, 
and rose to ascertain the cause—I found that the 
decayed limb on the fork of which was the crow- 
black-bird’s nest, had been broken off by the wind, 
and the nest and contents (five young ones,) pre- 
cipitated to the ground, and that four of them were 
dead or dying. The surviving one was nearly 
fledged and could fly a little. 1 picked it up from 
the grass and placed it in a secure situation, sup- 
posing the distressed parents would take care of 
it. The old ones continued their clamor all the 
morning, which with the sympathizing cries of the 
other birds, formed a melancholy concert. 

While the black-birds had perched upon a neigh- 
boring tree near the road, still giving vent to their 
sorrow, a boy passed with his gun, fired, and 
brought them both to the ground and carried them 
away in triumph; luckily for the boy, I did not 
witness the barbarous deed, but it was noted by 
one of the family and soon reported tome. As I 
had become somewhat interested in the unfortu- 
nate orphan, I proposed to my children that they 
should feed it with werms until it could take care 
of itself, and accordingly placed it in a pen under 
the tree and returned to my work near by. It 
was not long before I heard from the young bird 
its peculiar no’e which it uttered when its parent 
brought food, and on looking up, saw that it had 
hopped up on to a joist to which the board fence 
was fastened, and to my great delight and sur- 
prise, beheld a blue bird in the act of feeding it. 
That beautiful passage of Scripture flashed upon 
my mind—‘‘ Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings? and not one of them is forgotten before 
God.” My curiosity was now raised to see what 
would be the issue, and I soon found that any 
further care.on my part would be superfluous, for 
the young chap had fallen into better hands. It 
was with the deepest interest I watched the move- 
ments of this devoted pair of blue-birds to their 
adopted one, for it appeared that both male and fe- 
male had taken part in this work of disinterested 
benevolence and devoted themselves with unremit- 
ting attention to its wants, until it was able to take 
care of itself. For a couple of days it remained 
near the spot where I first saw the birds feeding 
it, and being near a window had a good opportu- 
nity to see how things went on between them. It 
appeared that the young one kept his benefactors 
pretty busy; for their incessant labors could 
hardly satisfy the young gormandizer, as upon an 
estimate after much attention, he received a por- 
tion of food every 2 1-2 minutes during the day, 
which appeared to consist of worms and grubs. 
The black-bird probably weighed twice as much 
as both blue-birds, and when it opened its capa- 
cious mouth to receive the food, it seemed as 
though its kind friends were in imminent danger 
of being swallowed whole. The blue-birds ap- 
peared alternately with the food and lit down a 











few feet in front of the bird on the fence, and 
viewed with apparent astonishment, the extended 
mouth of the young one for a second, then hop- 
ping up deposited the food, then as quick back to 
the first position, regarding for another second 
with marks of satisfaction, the object of charity, 
and then away for a new supply. 

In a few days the young bird found the use of 
its wings, and was followed from tree to tree upon 
the premises by its faithful providers, for nearly 
a week; it had by that time learned to find its own 
food; and soon it fell in company with some of its 
own kith and kin, and I could recognise it no 
more. Whether it ever returned to express its 
gratitude to its foster parents, we have never 
learned. 

Many of my neighbors could testify to the above 
facts, as some of them called daily to see for them- 
selves.—Vew England Farmer. 
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ABBY RICHMOND. 

Died in Hartford, Ct. on the 12th March last, 
Abby Richmond, eldest daughter of Mr. Francis 
Richmond. From a discourse addressed by Dr. 
Hawes to the young people of his charge, on last 
Sabbath afternoon, we are permitted to make the 
following extract, relating to the character and 
death of Miss Richmond, which we here insert, in 
the hope that our youthful readers may be led to 
remember God their Creator in the days of their 
youth. ‘The extract is from the last head of the 
discourse, enforcing the duty of early piety from 
the shortness and uncertainty of life: — 

‘*Of the ten persons, who have been buried 
from the congregation since the year commenced, 
seven were under twenty one years of age. One 
there was of this number, who, a little more than 
four months ago, had as fair a prospect of life as 
any of you. I refer to Abby Richmond, whose 
funeral we were called to attend last Saturday 
week. Amiable, affectionate, healthful, justly en- 
deared to her friends, and giving every fair prom- 
ise of a useful and happy life, death marked her 
for his victim; a slight cold, followed with a cough 
first indicated that a fatal wound had been given, 
and after languishing, during the winter, under an 
incurable disease, she was called away from these 
mortal scenes and is now with the great.congrega- 
tion of the departed. This providence, and it is 
but one among many of the same kind, that have 
lately occurred in the midst of us, is a solemn 
warning to all young persons to be ready for a 
sudden removal. As the death of our young 
friend furnishes a most happy illustration of the 
value of early piety, I feel it to be my duty to 
dwell upon it a few moments, in order to impress 
the lessons of this providence upon the minds of 
my youthful hearers. She gave her heart to the 
Saviour, while she was not yet thirteen years of 
age; and shortly after united with the church in 
Taunton, Mass. her native place. From that time 
till her removal from earth, she maintained a 
steadfast attachment to her Redeemer, and was 
most remarkably cheered by his presence and 
love, during her protracted sickness. At an early 
period after she became dangerously ill, she was 
informed by her friends, that her case was a criti- 
cal one; and from that time, in accordance with 
her request, she was conversed with freely in re- 
gard to her religious state, and her hopes for an- 
other world. An example this, I cannot forbear 
to remark, which ought to be much more generally 
imitated than it is, It is a very poor compliment 
to religion, and a miserable deception practiced 
upon the sick, when their real condition is con- 
cealed from them, and nothing is said to them of 
the consolations of the gospel, and their hopes for 
eternity. Had the friends of Abby pursued this 
course, they would not have been comforted, as 
they now are, with the recollection of the many 
sweet expressions of faith and hope, which drop- 
ped from her during her sickness. Her mind be- 
ing at rest on the great subject of her acceptance 
with God, she was free to attend to other duties, 


and found ample opportunity, during her sickness, 
to show her kind feelings and delicate attentions 
to all around her, and to express those Christian 
wishes and counsels to brothers, sisters and friends, 
which seemed proper in the near view of her de- 
parture. During the whole of her sickness, her 
perfect calmness and tranquillity were remarkable. 
Her hope in her Saviour was firm and bright; she 
was quietly resigned to his will for life or for 
death; and often manifested that it was very pleas- 
ant to think of leaving the world, and of being al- 
ways present with herGod. She arranged ail her 
worldly matters with as much composure as if she 
were preparing for a journey. She seemed to 
have nothing to do for herself; all her anxiety was 
for others. When some few days before her 
death, her ast hour was thought to have come, 
and she was told so, and asked whether it agitated 
her, she replied not in the least; and calmly de- 
siring the family to be called, she took a separate 
leave of each one, and urged them to seek the Sa- 
viour immediately, and to make preparation to 
follow her, while in health. She desired that her 
young friends might be told, that her dying injunc- 
tion to them was to prepare now for death, while 
in health; for a sick bed was no place for prepar- 
ation. When on the day preceding her death, 
she was told that it would probably be her last on 
earth, she clasped her hands and with holy joy 
exclaimed—O, I am so glad. 
sion, after one of her sinking turns, she said—it is 
hard to be so often disappointed; I thought I had 
got too near home to come back again. At length 
the hour of her release came, and again taking 
leave of her friends, bidding each good bye, and 
urging upon her brothers and sisters to love the 
Saviour, she turned to her father, and with a look 
full of heaven, said— What are we wailing for now, 
father? She was told, we are now waiting God’s 
time. With a delightful expression of divine 
peace and hope in her countenance, she folded 
her hands on her breast, raised her eyes to heav- 
en, and then closed them forever on earthly 
scenes. The last words she was heard to utter 
were Heavenly Father, recewwe my unworthy soul, and 
in a few minutes her spirit took its flight. Thus 
died Abby Richmond in the 17th year of her age, 
lovely in her life and blessed in her death; and 
absent from us she is present, we cannot doubt— 
with her Redeemer and Lord in glory. And is 
there one of you, my young friends, who would 
not wish to die a death likethis? O how precious 
is that religion which can shed such light and 
hope around the dying bed; which can so cheer 
and sustain the spirit in the last conflict, and open 
to survivors, sources of such pure and blessed 
consolation? And how important it is that each 
of you should possess that religion now, while you 
are young and in health; that so you may be pre- 
pared for an early death, if that be appointed you, 
and a glorious immortality beyond the grave!” 











MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
I WOULD NOT ENVY. 
BY FRANCES. 

Clara Thomas had just returned from a party of 
young people, where all was mirth and joy. Every 
lip smiled, and every eye was bright, but Clara’s. 
Her brow was shaded with gloom, and in her mind 
were many troubled thoughts. I said she had 
just returned home. A cheerful coal fire was 
burning in the grate,—the younger children of the 
family were asleep in their beds, Mr. Thomas 
had gone to a lecture, and Clara was alone with 
her mother. When she had thrown off her cloak 
and bonnet, she seated herself on an ottoman at 
her mother’s feet—laid her head in her lap and 
wept. ‘*‘ My dear child,” said Mrs. Thomas, 
‘* what is the matter, have you not had a social 
time this evening?” ‘* Yes, mother,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘ but some how or other, I could not en- 
joy it, as the others seemed to, I do not know 








why; but every thing in the world looks dark to 
me. I am tired of every thing.” ‘I do not 
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know why you should be so troubled,” said Mrs. 
Thomas, ‘‘ there are times, in the lives of some 
persons, who live to mature years, when cares, 
and perplexities throng upon them, and life be- 
comes wearisome; but you are too young to com- 
plain of life’s weariness, yet, my daughter; you 
know nothing of its cares or troubles.” 

‘* | know it, mother,” answered Clara, ‘‘ but I 
cannot help feeling so; there is no pleasure in 
school,—in parties,—in play or employment. I 
do not enjoy anything. I do not know why I live.” 

‘** That, my child, is the very reason, probably, 
why you are unhappy. You do not know why 
you live. I have often told you, that we must 
have some object of usefulness, constantly before 
us, in order to be happy; that we must live for 
those around us; study to improve our friends, 
and increase their happiness, and we shall find our 
own increased in the same ratio. No person ever 
found a permanent good, in selfish gratification.” 

Just that moment Mr. Thomas came in, and 
looking somewhat inquiringly at Clara’s red and 
moist eye, asked, ‘‘ Well, who was at the party?” 
Clara endeavored to smile, for she did not wish 
her father to know that she yielded to such feel- 
ings, and she answered, ‘‘ Oh! that lovely girl, 
Caroline , and she sung so sweetly, and 
danced, oh she danced most beautifully.” ‘‘Well,” 
said her father, ‘‘ did she appear any more happy, 
- for being a good singer anddancer?” This ques- 
tion came just right, though it was not anticipated 
by Clara, and she replied, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, father, 
she cannot help being happy, for every body ad- 
mires and praises her. She is asked to dance and 
sing every where, and every where she is ap- 
plauded; then she is so handsome, and Jaughs so 
merrily—and when she smiles, there is something 
so fascinating about her; every one loves her, 
and | think she must be very happy.” 

These words discovered the real cause of Clara’s 
unhappiness. Envy. Her parents were surpris- 
ed, for it was entirely new to them. 

‘* Do you know,” said Mr. Thomas to his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘that Caroline sings and dances on the 
stage?” ‘* Yes;”’ she answered, ‘‘ but I do not 
think less of her for that, because her mother 
obliges her to do so; and besides, she can perform 
her part so well, and is so popular, I think she 
must enjoy it. Then every one is saying, ‘‘ how 
lovely! how amiable” and,—‘‘ But,”’ interrupted 
her father, ‘‘all this does not prove that she is 
happy. Do you, my child, think you could enjoy 
life, with all Caroline’s beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, to be obliged to devote them to such an 
object? ‘*She is always gay and lively,” said 
Clara, ‘‘ and seems happy; and I donot know why 
I should not be so.” Mrs. Thomas sighed, for she 
feared the evil which had just manifested itself 
had been long cherished, and was deeply rooted 
in Clara’s heart. All sat a moment in silence; 
then Mrs. Thomas said,- ‘‘ Your education has 
been different from Caroline’s, which would pro- 
duce a great difference in the amount of your 
happiness under similar circumstances. However, 
I doubt very much whether she is as happy as you 
think; and to-morrow, as she is expected to visit 
you it will be a good opportunity for you to ask her 
if her merriment is asreal as it appears tothe world; 
if her heart always prompts that joyoys smile.” 
** Well, mother, I will,” said Clara, ‘‘ but do you 
suppose she will. tell me candidly?” ‘* Yes,” an- 
swered Mrs. Thomas, ‘‘ if she is as wretched as I 
think she must be; and she finds that in your 
bosom are cords of tender and sympathetic feel- 
ing, it will be a relief to her to make known the 
trials of her sad heart.””. Mr. Thomas now said it 
was getting late and Clara had better retire, and 
added, as she put her arms round his neck, to 
kiss him, and bid him ‘‘ Good night.” ‘I hope 

my daughter’s views of life will be entirely chang- 
ed before another night.” 

The next evening as Mr. Thomas came in, 
Caroline was just going. Clara seemed changed. 

She had wept, but now she smiled. A strange 
dreamy sadness had long overshadowed her soul, 
but now the cloud seemed removed; yet she could 





not speak till tears again relieved her. Caroline 
had been with Clara alone, in her chamber, and 
there, away from the earnest ears, and restless 
eyes of those who crowd the busy city, there did 
Caroline reveal to Clara, the dark and awful 
shade of misery which dimmed the pathway of 
her life. Caroline felt her condition to be one of 
bondage, and the weight of its chains had nearly 
crushed her tender spirit. ‘‘ Oh,” said Caroline, 
‘it is perfect uselessness to live for the gratifica- 
tion of such persons as habitually attend the 
Theatre; to serve, and bow to the vilest and most 
hateful beings on earth. I consider their praise 
a disgrace to me; I cannot bear it; yet am to 
court it continually. And more than this, I must 
constantly deceive. I must smile to conceal my 
wo; and when my heart is breaking, I-must laugh 
the loudest of all. I cannot love such a life, and 
if my mother insists upon it much longer, I shall 
die.”” Caroline said much more which settled 
deep into Clara’s heart, and when she had repeat- 
ed to her parents what she had heard, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh my dear father and mother, I feel 
that I cannot be sufficiently grateful to God, for 
giving me such parents, or to you for a religious 
education. Caroline is a lovely creature, but as 
unhappy as she is beautiful, and all her charms 
cannot heal her blighted spirit. I feel now that 
there is more pleasure in doing our duty, than in 
all the glitter and display of a life of sin; and if I 
am not as much admired as Caroline, I may be 
as useful, and far more happy. I will never envy 
any one again, except for superior goodness.” 








EDITORIAL. 








ANNA AND EMILY.-=-No. 5. 


When Emily had staid with her aunt, about ten 
days, her mother was quite well, and sent for her 
little girl to come home. Emily was glad to go 
home, but she felt very sadly at parting with Anna. 
However, her aunt promised to let them meet again 
very soon, and somewhat comforted with this hope, 
the cousins kissed each other again and again, and 
Emily set off, stopping now and then to look back 
towards the windows at which Anna was kneeling, 
and from which she watched her progress down the 
street. 

When Emily came into the street where her fa- 
ther’s house stood, she wanted to run, that she might 
get there the sooner, for home seemed then the best 
place of all. She looked up at all the windows, and 
was very glad to see little Charley smiling and clap- 
ping his hands on the front door step. 

But after she had kissed, and been kissed, all round, 
and had heard all there was to tell about grey kittens 
and broken carts, she was quite at a loss what to do. 
She had forgotten how to play alone. ‘ What shall 
I do mother?” said she. Her mother did not know. 
Emily thought she should like best of all to go into 
her father’s study and look at pictures in some of his 
large books. But it was Saturday, and on this day 
the children were never invited into this happy place. 

_Emily went up into her “ baby house ” as she call- 
ed it, and tried to amuse herself with some of her 
toys, but just then the clock struck twelve, and she 
heard Frank’s voice in the street. 

**Oh Frank,” she called from the window, “do 
come in and play with me, I am all alone.” 

“Oh is that you Emmy!” returned Frank. 
** When did you get home?” 

** lve been home ever so long, and [ don’t know 
what todo. Come up here} do Frank.” 

‘* No, I want to play out here,” said Frank, ‘* with 
my ball.” 

Emily remembered that this was the very ball 
which she had spent so much time in covering for 
her brother, and she thought it very selfish in him to 
prefer playing with it, to amusing her. 

Just then her father opened the door of his study 





and called her. 





She ran to meet him, and was very happy when he 
took her in his arms, and seemed glad to have her 
come home again. 

** Well, Emily,” said he, “did you tell Anna about 
the text I found for her?” 

** Oh father! don’t you think I forgot all about it!” 
said Emily, coloring with surprise at her heedlessness. 
This text was one which her father had marked for 
her on the last morning she was at home, and when 
he said, ‘* This is for you and Anna,” she was so de- 
lighted to have her little friend spoken of, that she 
thought she should be sure to tell her about it as soon 
as they met. However, it would do just as well next 
time she said. 

Her father gave her leave to stay with him an 
hour, provided she would be sure to Keep very still. 
With a great book full of pictures in one chair and a 
sheet of paper and an old pen of her own, in another, 
Emily amused herself very happily. Every now and 
then she turned to look at her father, and to smile 
with grateful love when she happened to catch his eye. 

Children who are accustomed to be much with 
their parents, can hardly understand this; but Emily’s 
father was a minister, and amid the cares of a great 
people, had but little time to caress and amuse his 
family. It was a happy time for them when he turn- 
ed aside from his labors to rest with them. 

When the bell rang for dinner, Emily was very 
sorry. She had however one satisfaction in store. 
The moment she reached the parlor she flew with an 
air of triumph to Frank. 

** Well Mister Frank,” said she, “I guess you 
would be sorry you did not come in when I called 
you, if you knew where I had been ever since!” 

**You haven’t been up in the study, have you??? 
asked Frank, looking very sober. 

**VYes I have, and a whole hour too, and father 
gave me a whole sheet of paper and a pen, and let me 
get ink out of his inkstand, and I’ve been writing a 
note to Anna, and father put some sand on it out of 
his box.” _ 

‘* What did he put on sand for?” 

‘* Why to make the ink blacker I suppose,” an- 
swered Emily. 

“Oh no,” said her father, “ it is put on when the 
ink is wet, to dry it quickly, that’s all. Some day 
next week you may come into the study Frank.” 

Emily felt quite sad on hearing this. She wanted 
all the love, and all the paper and all the black sand 
her father had to give away, and she thought it a 
great pity that such a little boy as Frank should have 
any. But in a moment she saw how wicked and sel- 
fish a feeling this was, and wished she had not allow- 
ed it to rest in her heart. E. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WINTER GREEN. 


Oh out in the woods, and among the grass, 
Dear friend hast thou ever seen 

The little, delicate, bell shaped flowers 
That bloom on the winter-green? 

The leaf, I know, is common enough, 
And so are the berries red; 

But the pretty blossoms but seldom love 
To smile with a lifted head. 


I have eaten the berries many a time 
When I was a little child, 

And gathered young leaves, when the early spring 
Came pleasant, and warm, and mild. 

But ’twas only a little while ago, 
That I happened, one summer day, 

To find in a certain shady spot, 
Some blossoms, hiding away. 

I loved them then, and I love them now, 
For their beauty and their grace, 

For the lowly spirit that makes them choose 
A small, and a modest place. 

And I could not help but think a thought,— 
What if we were not known, 

By boasted worth, and by grace assumed, 





But by pleasant fruit alone? E. 


— ON 





